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Colonial Policy for a Modern World—1 
Ranking high among urgent problems of world organization is the status of dependent peoples and 


the administration of underdeveloped territories. 


ticles on the colonial problem. 


We publish this week the first of a series of ar- 
It will be followed at intervals by discussions of particular phases 


of the subject, such as economic problems, governmental policies, and emerging plans for colonial 
development. The accompanying list of colonial possessions is relevant to the whole series. 


The terms “colony” and ‘‘colonial” in the past have 
connoted the settlement in areas abroad of nationals who 
remain under the protection of their mother country. 
Most such settlements have long since shed their colonial 
character. Today colonial territories are inhabited mainly 
by people other than nationals of the governing state. 

The fact that the principal colonial empires—British, 
French, Dutch and Belgian—are composed of distant pos- 
sessions contributes to another fallacy. Imperial expan- 
sion is popularly supposed to be an overseas enterprise. 
Some of the most important such ventures, however, have 
affected contiguous territories. Russian imperial power 
was expanded in eastern Asia. The nineteenth century 
expansion of the United States occurred principally on the 
North American continent. The Indian Empire was ex- 
tended by incorporation of the border states. The recent 
effort of Nazi Germany to dominate Europe would have 
established an essentially colonial empire throughout the 
continent of Europe. Assimilation, or non-assimilation, 
does not affect the fundamental fact of expanding power. 
A study group of members of the Royal Institute of In- 
ternational Affairs in 1937 pointed out, in their report 
The Colonial Problem, that “neither independent states 
nor colonial areas are unchangeable in status.” Students 
of the subject have noted that the contrary processes of 
disintegration and centralization, of colonization and coun- 
ter-colonization, are always at work. 

Weakness in a state invites intervention from without. 
That weakness may evidence itself in failure to develop 
resources or in the inability to keep order on frontiers or 
to defend neutrality. A state with the power to enforce 
its will, either militarily or economically, is unlikely to 
permit conditions to continue anywhere which threaten its 
own interests or those of its dependencies. Moreover, 
economic assistance may be as effective as military action 
in limiting the sovereignty of a weak state through the 
resulting obligations. 

In the modern world colonial dominion is exercised 
mainly over underdeveloped areas and less advanced peo- 
ples who are not equipped by experience and education 
to develop their human and material resources or to mar- 
ket their products advantageously in competition with 


highly industrialized nations. Willingly or unwillingly, 
they accept domination, or at least government, by more 
advanced peoples in return for protection and for assis- 
tance in developing and exploiting their resources. In- 
tense debate is waged over (1) the relative advantages 
and disadvantages of this system to the governed and the 
governing communities, and (2) the advantages of pos- 
session over non-possession of colonial territory. 


Methods of Acquisition 

Conquest, of course, was an important factor in the 
growth of colonial empires. it was probably less exten- 
sive and its results in the matter of possession were prob- 
ably less permanent than is popularly believed. More 
prevalent has been the practice of annexation for the pro- 
tection or extension of trade. Settlement was in general 
incidental rather than a primary motive. In some in- 
stances trade was initiated by adventuring private inter- 
ests ; in others charters were granted to trading companies 
by the governments of continental states. Usually gov- 
ernment regulation was later deemed necessary and an-- 
nexation followed. This method was not necessarily less 
unpleasant from the native point of view than direct con- 
quest. It has been characterized in general by exploitive 
practices and in specific instances by cruel abuses such as 
the slave trade on the African coast and forced hard labor 
under inhuman conditions by primitive people unprepared 
because of climate and diet to withstand hardship. 

In time a third method appeared, that of affording pro- 
tection from aggression to individual tribes or small peo- 
ples—protection sometimes offered, often sought. The 
mixture of national interest and goodwill in this practice 
is difficult to assess exactly. In some instances it had the 
regrettable result of confirming the status of weak or ex- 
ploitive rulers ; in some it led to definite benefits in better 
government and increased economic opportunity. 

A fourth method of acquisition, used especially to secure 
strategically valuable sites, is agreement among great 
Powers regarding ownership. 

Many areas whose status is now colonial had few in- 
habitants prior to their original acquisition. Among British 
Empire territories, five West Indies islands, including 
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Colonies and Dependencies of the World’s Colonial Powers, with 
area, population, and population density.’ 


GREAT BRITAIN 


‘ Area Density of 
Self-governing Colontes (sg. mi.) Population Population 
Southern Rhodesiab .......... 150,333 1,448,000 9.6 

Colonies 
East Africa: 
Kenya (& Prot.)48.......... 224,960 3,692,434 16.4 
Mauritius (& dep.)4f........ 835 421,416 504.7 
Seychellesdh ................ 156 32,150 205.8 
South Africa: 
Northern Rhodesiacds ...... 290,320 1,381,829 4.8 
West Africa: 
Nigeriac (& Prot.dg) ....... 372,674 21,040,720 56.5 
incl. Cameroons mand. terr. 
Gambiac (& Prot.dh)........ 4,068 199,520 49.0 
Gold Coast (& Prot.)dg..... 91,843 3,962,692 43.1 
incl. Togoland mand. terr. 
St. Helena & Ascensiondi.... 93 5,042 54.2 
Sierra Leone (& Prot.)4dg... 27,940 1,793,000 64.2 
Caribbean : 
Honduras, Britishedf ........ 8,867 61,7 70 
Trinidad & Tobagodf........ 1,980 522,168 263.7 
West Indies—Bahamasde .... 4,404 73,217 16.6 
Barbadosde .... 166 200,674 1,208.8 
Jamaicadg ..... 4,642 1,242,691 267.7 
Leeward Is.ds . 422 98,135 232.3 
Windward Is... 516 265,502 514.5 
(Grenadadg, St. Vincent ds, 
St. Luciadg) 
South America: 
Falkland Islands & dep.cdh... 5,618 2,785 o 
Guiana, Britishdf ........... 89,480 361,754 4.0 
Europe: 
122 271,359a 2,224.2 
Asia: 
Aden & Perimdi............. 80 48,338 604.2 
Ceylon (& Maldive Is.)¢..... 25,447 5,385,863 208.0 
Hong Kongedh ............. 391 1,071,893@ 2,741.4 
Straits Settlementscds ....... 1,356 1,435,895 1,058.9 
Pacific : 
Gilbert & Ellice Is. Colonydim 204 35,522 
Protectorates 
East Africa: 
Nyasalanddh ................ 37,374 1,686,045 45.1 
Somalilanddi 68,000 500,000 7.4 
93,981" 3,898,333 41.5 
Zanzibardh & Pentba......... 1,020 250,000 246.0 
South African High Commission Territories: 
Basutoland4i ............... 11,716 660,650 56.4 
Bechuanalandd) ............. 275,000 265,756 .96 
Swazilanddi ................ 6,705 156,715 23.4 
Asia: 
Aden Protectorate) ........ 112,000 600,000 53 
kas 1,400 12,000 8.6 
Pacific: 
Solomon Islandsdi .......... 12,400 94,105 7.6 
Protected States 
Asia: 
Borneo, British— 
North Borneo ............ 29,500 270,223 9.2 
50,000 490,585 9.0 
Federated Malay States...... 27,540 2,212,052 80.3 
Unfederated Malay States— 
7,330 737,590 100.6 
3,660 515,758 140.9 
5,720 390,332 68.2 
310 57,776 186.4 
sas 5,050 211,041 41.8 
Pacific: 
Tonga (Friendly Is.)...... 250 34,130 136.5 
Total colonial areas, 


Area Density of 
Mandated Territories (sq. mi.) Population Population 
West Africa: . 
Cameroons (34,081 sy. mi.; 868,637 pop’n—See Nigeria) 
Togoland (12,041 sq. mi.; 391,473 pop’n—See Gold Coast) 
Kast Africa: 


Tanganyika Territory’..... 360,000P 5,321,203 148 
Mediterranean : 
34,740 400,000 115 
Condominium with Egypt 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan........ 967,500 6,590,996 6.7 
Condominium with France 
New Hebrides Islands......... 5,700 45,000* 76 
Total Dependencies, 
*Listed also with French colonies. 
AUSTRALIA 
Colonies 
Territory of Papua............ 90,540 338,822 3.7 
Mandated Territory 
Territory of New Guinea...... 93,000 675,269 7.3 


NEW ZEALAND 
Dependencies 


Auckland, Cook, Niue (Savage), 
Kermadec, Union, Antipodes 


Mandated Territory 
Western Samoa .............. 1,130 63,428 56.1 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
Mandated Territory 


South-West Africa ........... 318,099 344,564 11 
Total dependencies, 
British Commonwealth ........ 3,950,437 74,209,671 
THE NETHERLANDS 
Caribbean : 
South America : 
sia: 
Netherlands Indies ........... 735,267 60,727,233 
(Java & Madura ............ 51,032 41,718,364) 817.5 
(Island of Sumatra.......... 164,148 7,677,826) 46.5 
(Riau-Lingga Arch. ........ 12,234 298,225) 24.4 
208,286 2,168,661) 10.4 
(Island of Celebes.......... 72,986 4,231,906) 58.0 
(Molucca Islands ........... 191,682 893,400) 4.7 
(incl. New Guinea) 
(Timor Archipelago ........ 24,450 1,657,376) 67.8 
(Bali & Lombok ...........; 3,973 1,802,683) 453.7 
Total dependencies, 
The Netherlands. 789,961 61,027,996 
BELGIUM 
Colonies 
Africa: 
Mandated Territory 
Total dependencies, Belgium...... 922,234 14,162,490 
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FRANCE 
Area Density of 
Colonies (sq. mi.) Population Population 
French West Africa........... 1,815,768 14,944,830 
77,7. 1,666,374) 21.4 
(French Sudanv ............ 590, 3,635,073) 6.2 
(French Guineav ........... , 2,065,527) 21.3 
(ivory 184,174 3,981,459) 21.6 
499,410 1,809,576) 3.6 
(Dakat & 26,929) 2,115.5 
French Equatorial Africa...... 959,257 3,418,066 
(Middle Congov ............ 166,069 744,503) 4.5 
(Ubangi-Shariv ............ 238,767 833,041) 3.5 
461,202 1,432,006) 3.1 
Madagascar & Dep.v.......... 241,884 3,797,936 15.7 
East Africa: 
Somali CoastW ............. 8,492 44,240 5.2 
970 208,858 215.3 
North America: 
St. Pierre & Miquelonv...... 93 4,175 44.9 
Caribbean : 
GuadeloupeW .............-. 583 304,239 549.3 
South America: 
— Guiana & Ininiv..... 65,041 37,005 56 
sia: 
Kwang-Chau-Wan (Leased)v . 325 220,000 676.9 
(Cochin-Chinav .......... 26,476 4,615,968) 174.3 
(Cambodiav .............. 67,550 3,046,000) 45.1 
89,320 1,011,695) 11.3 
40,530 8,970,464) 221.3 
French: IndiaW 196 295,508 1,507.7 
Pacific : 
New Caledonia & Dep...... 8,548 53,245 6.2 
Protectorates 
Africa: 
162,120 6,242,706 38.5 
Total colonial areas, 
Mandated Territories 
Africa: 
Mediterranean : 
Syria & Lebanon............ 57,900 3,630,000 62.7 
Condominium with Great Britain 
New Febrides. 5,790 45,000* 78 
Total dependencies, France ...... 4,693,916 70,263,123 
*Listed also with British colonies. 
Colonies SPAIN 
Africa : 
Spanish Guinea ...........-. 10,852 167,500 15.4 
Protectorates 
Morocco, Northern Zone....... 7,970 795,000 = 99.7 
Morocco, Southern Zone....... 10,039 5,000 a 
Total dependencies, Spain ........ 135,088 1,130,184 
ITALY 
Africa: 
Mediterranean : 
Aegean Islands 1,035 140,848 136.08 
Total dependencies, Italy......... 890,147 2,651,394 
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PORTUGAL 
rea Density of 
Africa: (sq. mi.) Population Population 
Cape Verde Islands ........... 1,557 181,286 116.4 
13,948 351,089 25.2 
Principé and S. Tomé Is....... 372 60,490 162.6 
481,351 3,738,010 78 
297,731 ,081,266 17.1 
sia: 
1,537 601,000 391.0 
Pacific : 
7,330 463,796 63.3 
Total dependencies, Portugal...... 803,832 10,851,674 
DENMARK 
Greenland (ice free) ............ 31,284 16,630 
JAPAN 
Colonies 
Asia: 
85,246 24,326,327 285.4 
Taiwan (Formosa) ......... 13,890 5,872,084 4228 
Bokoto (Pescadores) ........ 50 — 
Karafuto (Jap. Sakhalin).... 13,935 339,357 24.3 
Kwangtung Prov. (Leased) .. 1,438 1,184,457 825.0 
Mandated Territories 
Pacific : 
Marianne (Ladrone) Is....... 246 44,025 1789 
Marshall Islands ............ — 10,446 
Total dependencies, Japan........ 114,805 31,824,744 
_ UNITED STATES 
North America: 
Territory of Alaska............ 586,400 72,524 al 
Caribbean : 
Virgin Islands of U. S.......... 133 24,889 187.1 
Pacific : 
Territory of Hawaii............ 6,435 423,330 65.8 
Commonwealth of the 
115,600 16,971,100 1468 
Samoan Islands 76 13,273 174.7 
Total dependencies, 


1. Figures of area and population vary widely with the sources, 
cause for many areas they are necessarily estimates, revised as information 
becomes more accurate. The statistics of The Statesman’s Year-Book 1944 
are used here as the most generally accurate and latest available. Areas 
quoted for some remote territories are official estimates. Population figures 
in some instances are census data of the years 1931 to 1938; most are offi- 
cial estimates for the years 1940 to 1943 based on earlier census data. 
Where large uninhabitable tracts—desert, jungle, etc.—are included in terri- 
tory the population density figures do not offer an accurate picture of 
conditions, 

a. Exclusive of military, naval, and in some instances shipping personnel. 

b. Limited authority; separate representation at Imperial Conference. 

c. Crown Colony, meaning administration under direction of Colonial Of- 
fice. Ceylon and Malta have been promised full internal self-government 
after the war. 

d. Administration under Secretary of State for Colonies. Except_in the 
Bahamas, Barbados, Bermuda, British Honduras and the Leeward Islands, 
the Crown may legislate by Order in Council. 

e. House of Assembly elected and Legislative Council nominated. 

f. Legislative Council partly elected; constitution does not provide for an 

g. Legislative Council partly elected; constitution provides for an official 
majority. Jamaica has been promised a new constitution, + = | 

h. Legislative Council nominated and containing an official majority. 

j. No Legislative Council. 

k. Constitution temporarily suspended. 

m. Title to Cantor and Enderby is held in abeyance on account of United 
States claim; the islands are used by both countries. 

n, Of this area 13,680 sq. mi. is water.. 

o. Administration carried on for the United Kingdom through the High 
Commission of the Union of South Africa. 

p. Of this area 20,000 sq. mi. is water. 

q. Legislative Council nominated. 

r. Now sovereign on understanding there will be no obstruction of British 
mandatory responsibility. Legislative Council partly elected. 

s. Mandate to the British Empire; administration by Australia. 

t. Under jurisdiction of Ministry of the Interior, i.e., assimilated. 
Attached to Ministry of Foreign Affairs. ~~ 
Under jurisdiction of Colonial Ministry, with a Governor-General. 

. Under jurisdiction of Colonial Ministry, with autonomy. é 
Incorporated in Italian national territory; conquered by Allied Forces. 
y. Independence due in 1946, 


ly be- 
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Bermuda, were uninhabited, while of six ceded in the 
French and Spanish wars four had very sparse and two 
somewhat larger populations of Carib Indians. (The Ne- 
groes were imported as slaves and in the nineteenth cen- 
tury were freed.) Honduras, British Guiana and Singa- 
pore had few aborigines. The Falkland Islands and Mau- 
ritius had none. Hong Kong was a desolate island when 
ceded by China. 


A leading authority on colonial matters, Lord Hailey, 
in his book The Future of Colonial Peoples says, “part at 
least of the motive” when cession of the Malay Peninsula 
was obtained was the protection of Chinese immigrants 
from piracy and extortion. Three Malay States asked for 
protection. Borneo, on the other hand, was occupied for 
“commercial purposes.” The colonies of British West 
Africa grew out of small trading stations. “The extension 
of jurisdiction over their hinterland illustrates,” Lord 
Hailey continues, “the force of the maxim that ‘where 
once you have established order in one small corner of the 
world, you are compelled by the mere need of protecting 
your own handiwork to establish order on your frontiers.’ ” 
Uganda, Kenya, Nyasaland and Zanzibar were occupied 
to meet “that expansionist policy of other Powers which 
led to the partition of Africa.” The empire-building mo- 
tive, however, was mixed with “some genuine interest in 
checking the raids of Arab slave dealers.” Again, “the 
occupation of the Rhodesias had more truly the character 
of ‘imperialistic’ acquisition.” 


Reactions in Public Policy and Opinion 


Although missionary enterprise and the pioneering 
spirit were important elements in colonization, Lord 
Hailey notes that “no one could pretend that the aim was 
always altruistic, nor devoid of the spirit which goes to 
the making of empires.” In Great Britain, nevertheless, 
“there was ...a lengthy period, lasting over the greater 
part of the last century, when public policy showed itself 
strongly averse to fresh acquisition of overseas territory. 
The England of Cobden, of Bright and Gladstone was 
strongly opposed to any form of territorial expansion. 
That was not merely the outcome of the prevailing Liberal 
tradition. She believed that under the action of free trade 
principles she could expand her overseas commerce with- 
out extension of political control. Parliament adopted in 
1866 a formal resolution against the extension of jurisdic- 
tion in Africa. Again and again, requests made by native 
chiefs for British protection were refused. This period 
ended with . . . the partition of Africa.” The era of ex- 
pansion which culminated in the South African War 
brought another revulsion of feeling which produced the 
contemporary school of “anti-imperialist” thought. De- 
velopments in British attitudes have been reflected in 
varying degree among other colonial Powers, but Britain, 
up to the time of the imposition of imperial preferences 
after World War I, remained the leading advocate and 
exemplar of the free trade principle. 

In recent decades a sense of responsibility for the de- 
pendent or backward communities of the world has spread 
among the more advanced peoples. A real moral element 
in the trend is expressed in the term “trusteeship” used to 
describe the relationship of colonial Powers to their de- 
pendencies. The Covenant of the League of Nations 
speaks of the “sacred trust” for peoples ‘not yet able to 
stand by themselves in the strenuous conditions of the 
modern world.” This concept of trusteeship, which is 
supported by the United’ States, has been superseded of 


late in British and Dutch thought by the idea of “co. 
operation” between the metropolitan country and its de. 
pendent peoples. 


How Realistic Is the Policy of Acquisition? 


The need of land for the settlement of surplus popula- 
tion does not appear to be a valid plea for colonial pos- 
sessions. Colonies are situated mainly in tropical and 
subtropical zones unsuited to European settlement. The 
total European population of British colonies in Africa is 
52,000, in Asia 40,000. In the Netherlands Indies 240,000 
have been classed as Europeans but the figure includes 
Japanese and a proportion of mixed blood conservatively 
estimated at 60 per cent. In 1913 the total German popu- 


. lation of all German colonies was only 18,000. After 40 


years of Italian possession Italians engaged in agriculture 
in Eritrea numbered 84, and in 1934 only 90 Italian fami- 
lies emigrated to Libya. Government employes who are 
not permanent settlers form the bulk of European colo- 
nial populations. The real emigration from Europe be- 
tween 1850 and 1914 was the movement of more than 
50,000,000 persons to America and the British Dominions. 
A similar situation obtains with reference to Japanese emi- 
gration to Japan’s sparsely settled colonies which in forty 
years remains less than one year’s increase in the home 
population. In 1928 Formosa had 211,202 Japanese im- 
migrants, Korea 469,043, Karafuto 238,235, the Mandated 
Islands 16,202; and in 1929 Manchuria had 215,000. 

More potent motives in the acquisition of colonies are 
the desires for power, for prestige and for markets. All 
are closely related since economic advantage is a form of 
power, and prestige is both a derivative and an enhance- 
ment of power. 

The military or strategic power which is supposed to 
accrue to states possessing extensive colonies derives from 
their value as bases for military, naval and aerial action, 
as sources of raw materials, and as suppliers of man power. 
The possession of widely distributed bases, however, im- 
plies commitments for their maintenance and defense 
which may counterbalance the advantages. The uncertain- 
ties of military policy—and of foreign policy—are in- 
creased by the dispersal of interests and of strength in- 
volved in colonial dominion. Against the advantages of 
colonial possessions as suppliers of raw materials must 
be set the possibility that capture or blockade may render 
them inaccessible in wartime. Moreover, the League of 
Nations’ estimate of commercially important raw mate- 
rials produced in colonial areas was only three per cent 
of the world output. With reference to the supply of 
manpower it appears that of the great colonial Powers 
only France, having a relatively small population, has 
consistently depended on her colonies to supply soldiers 
for her armies. 

As for prestige, it would seem obvious that the posses- 
sion of widely distributed territories, with the consequent 
expansion of interests and influence, confers upon a state 
the rank of a world Power. 

Economic aspects of the colonial contribution to the 
power and prestige of an imperial country will be con- 
sidered in more detail than is possible here in a later ar- 
ticle. The several phases may be classified under the 
heads of raw materials, investment and trade. That spe- 
cial advantage is derived with reference to raw materials 
and trade, except in those areas where complete monopoly 
control is maintained, seems doubtful. But there is among 
non-colonial Powers a very real fear of just such monopoly 
control and exclusion in all three spheres. 
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